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when it was published even to those who were
anxious to be convinced, and the uneasiness that
any reasoning man must have felt about the remarks
in it about liberty and the value set by politicians
on human personality has been multiplied a
hundred-fold in our own time.

I imagine that any reader who has been patient
enough to read the previous chapters of this book
may criticise the title which I have chosen for the
book, namely The Decline of Liberty in England.
They may find it difficult to believe that any
tradition of such antiquity as liberty in England
can altogether perish from the land. They may
believe that some sort of regeneration may come to
pass despite the parlous condition of our politics
and of our society. Others may hope against hope.
But whatever the ultimate issue may be it cannot
be denied that at this particular time the outlook
is about as black as it can be.

It may, however, be useful while trying to
estimate the situation, to summarise roughly the
contents of the previous chapters in so far as they
bear on the future chances of liberty, since it is
sometimes difficult to keep this side of the argument
clear while describing the historical evolution of our
institutions.

Liberty of Contract. In this chapter I repeated
and amplified the leading arguments to be found
in Mr Belloc's Servile State, which show that
the servile state is the resultant of Socialism and
Capitalism. I pointed out that there seemed very
little prospect of any Distributive State which would
bring into being a number of small property owners.